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THE MUSICAL TIMES, 

Entr j&itt0mg ©lass Otitcular. 

With whioh is incorporated "THE MUSICAL BEVIEW." 
JUNE 1st, 1853. 



THE NIEDERRHEINISCHES MUSIK-FEST. 

My Dear " Musical Times," 

I can give you no orderly account of this 
thirty-first Lower Rhine Festival; the oppor- 
tunity is passed away for those who were not 
there, and to them the pleasure cannot be con- 
veyed by letter ; — but for those who were par- 
takers in this delightful meeting, there remains 
an unfading recollection of excellent music en- 
joyed at leisure, associated with the beaming and 
friendly faces of appreciating listeners. The 
executants and audience have an equally large 
appetite for music, if we judge by the length of 
each programme, but the way of getting through 
the appointed quantity conveys nothing of the 
business-hurry which attends your English Fes- 
tivals. Here, in Germany, are long intervals for 
Mai-trank drinking, for smoking, and for friendly 
greetings in the garden-walks surrounding the 
Concert-Hall. At Birmingham last year there 
were but two rehearsals for seven concerts, — but 
here seven grand orchestral rehearsals, besides 
numerous previous small practice-meetings, are 
appointed for the two first concerts. Most of the 
chorus-singers and orchestra-players are amateurs 
in every sense of the word, and seem to live in 
the gardens while the Festival lasts, lunching and 
dining, and never in a hurry — the early morning 
hour of eight, finds them punctually present, and 
at the end of a long evening rehearsal, they seem 
as eager and as much awake as their deliberate 
natures will permit. The Germans seem fully to 
follow the advice of doing or thinking of only 
one thing at a time, and you would imagine that 
they consider " life " not " short " but " long " as 
art. 

DUsseldorf is encompassed by extensive park- 
like shrubberies, occupying the site of the old 
fortifications, where singing birds become tamest 
of the tame. At Whitsuntide nightingales abound, 
and day and night maintain their tuneful contests. 
Their reputed love of solitude seems not to hold 
good here, for they continue their song in loudest 
combination with the laughter and gossip of the 
festival-keepers. In the more piano passages of 
the concerts, the bird-songs made themselves 
audible ; and the audience were enthusiastic 
when two nightingales poured forth their insist- 
ing notes close to the windows, joining in the 
passionate recitatives of Gluck's Alceste; "Three 
nightingales at once" burst forth in a shout, as the 
opportunity offered to vent their delight at the 
clear high notes of Clara Novello. At a moment 



of intense enjoyment how electrical is the effect 
of any additional accident which brings in new 
joy ! Weak, indeed, are words to record the ex- 
citement of such a moment, — Gluck's marvellous 
illustration of maternal agony and devotedness, 
delivered by one whose natural and acquired 
talents leave nothing to desire; — and then to share 
these joys with 1,500 listeners, to whose appre- 
ciating hearts each word speaks directly, — while 
Princely countenance, and brilliancy of fashion- 
ably-drest dilettanti, all joining in enthusiastic 
homage to the composer who had conceived, and 
the artiste who had rendered so divine an out- 
pouring of passionate declamation. 

I will rather suggest that London should take 
an early opportunity of realizing Gluck's concep- 
tions, as more to the purpose than whole pages of 
dry criticism ; I warned you from the beginning 
that you would have none such from me, and 
I agree with the enthusiast who exclaimed at the 
supper on our last evening, " Now it remains but 
to think what we shall have next year at Koln." 
I pity those poor listeners who suffer under the 
fear lest they should be too easily pleased — that 
have their critical reputation to take care of, or 
who have made some antiquarian discovery of 
notes or passages which the vulgar, enjoying herd 
approve, in spite of its having been pointed out 
that such a (by them stated) corruption should 
on no account be enjoyed ; such auditors are so 
much occupied with their own likes or dislikes, 
as to leave no room for a hearty leisurely enjoy- 
ment of " the goods the gods have provided." 
Truly might these conscientious critics have 
stated, that the Germans yet know but little of 
Handel's Messiah when compared with England ; 
that the changes they have made from Handel's 
original, in the distribution of the tenor and so- 
prano songs, &c, are not improvements ; that a 
tenor singer should have been secured, who was 
not obliged to omit the opening air, and was pro- 
perly prepared in the other airs : but is it not 
better to rejoice, rather, that Germany is now in 
a fair way of knowing Handel's works more inti- 
mately ? The present was a very promising 
beginning. Herr Salamons sang the bass air, 
" Why do the Nations ?" better than I have yet 
heard it sung by a German, and we had your 
great Handelian soprano from London expressly 
for the Messiah. You had better print the pro- 
gramme after all, to please the orderly, and so 
here it is. 

PROGRAMME. 

First Dat — Mat 15. 

Symphonie in D— Robert Schumann. And " Messiah,"— Handel— 

(much curtailed). 

Solos by Clara Novello, Matilde Hartman, Sophie Schloss, Hemis 

von Osten, and Salamons. 

Second Day — Mat 16. 

1. Overture, ... "Euryanthe," ... c. M. von Weber. 

2. Tenor Song, from " St. Paul," " Be thou faithful unto death," 

MendeUsnbn. 

3. 125th Psalm, Ferdinand Jfiller. 

4. Overture and First Act .of u Alceste," Gluck 

5. Ninth Symphonic ... ... ... Beethoven. 
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Third Day— Mat 17. 

1. "Hallelujah," ... (from "Messiah,") ... Handel. 

2. Romanze, ... " Ein Traum in der Christnacht," ... Hitter. 
S. Concert for Pianoforte, ... ... Robert Schumann. 

4. Aria, ... *' Ah! se potess'anch' io," ... Caynoni. 

5. Concert Overture, ... ... ... Julius Tausch. 

6. "Adelaide," ... ... ... ... Beethoven. 

7. Concert for Violin — Beethoven. Introduced Pianoforte and Violin, 

Bach. 

8. Zwei schottische Lieder ; God save the Queen,— repeated with 

German words. 



9. Extempore Fantasie, 
10. Fest— Overture, 



Ferdinand Hiller. 
Robert Schumann. 



The only absolute novelty is the 125th Psalm, 
by Hiller, a very charming composition, for in- 
struments and chorus, with recitatives and solos 
for tenor voice, which were delivered with much 
judgment by Herr Koch. The Psalm is a work 
which I trust will be produced in England. 

The selection for the second day appears to me 
admirably chosen : this and the first day may be 
distinguished as especially dedicated to the pro- 
duction of composers' works, whilst the concert 
of the third day is arranged chiefly to exhibit the 
skill of the several artistes who have taken part 
in the Festival. Amongst those I have not yet 
named, Madame Clara Schumann stands first in 
recollection, for her finished and extremely mas- 
terly pianoforte playing, and much more vividly 
than her playing, good as that is, is associated her 
pleasant face, and her untiring energy and atten- 
tion to every detail of the Festival in which her 
husband has taken so much interest. 

The third day also afforded opportunity for 
demonstration to the various favorites, including 
flower-throwings and laurel-crowning, in which 
Clara Novello, Clara Schumann, Joachim, the 
conductors, Schumann, Hiller, and Tausch, had 
severally an ample share. 

The third concert was by no means the end of 
the Festival : Germans enjoy a Festival too lux- 
uriously to separate before ample time has been 
allowed for talking it over, and comparing likings 
together. Occasion for such "fighting their 
battles o'er again," and for heartiest leave-takings 
was afforded by the committee inviting each ex- 
ecutant to a supper after Tuesday's concert (when 
good speeches were made), and to a pic-nic on 
Wednesday, followed by a ball on the same 
evening. 

And thus ended a Festival, the effect of 
which has left on my mind recollections of un- 
mixed pleasure. I have before said that they 
cannot be conveyed on paper to the unfortunate 
absentee (I flatter myself), not even by a skilful 
pen. In the present letter, you must take the 
will for the deed, as all that can be expected from 
one who is just now — 

One of tub Idle. 



MR. H. H. PIERSON'S "JERUSALEM." 

It will be in the recollection of most of our 
readers that an oratorio called Jerusalem, by 
H. H. Pierson, was produced at the last Norwich 
Musical Festival : the enthusiasm which attended 
its first performance in public formed a strong 
contrast to some of the critical opinions put forth 
by the daily press : it was supposed, as the only 
way in which the discrepancy could be at all re- 
conciled, that a feeling of jealousy and partisan- 
ship was established from the fact that two 
unknown oratorios, both by young musicians, 
were performed at this festival. This, however, 
as it may be — the public sympathy was strongly 
enlisted in favour of Jerusalem ; indeed, such 
was the animated impression it produced, that it 
has been thought by Mr. Benedict, who conducted 
the oratorio, and who is the conductor of the 
Harmonic Union, a mere act of fairness to the 
composer, as it is an act of grace to the London 
musical public, to give them an opportunity of 
judging of a work which elicited so many opinions 
upon .its merits pro and con. That a young so- 
ciety like the Harmonic Union should thus be the 
means of gratifying public curiosity, is alike 
appropriate and creditable to it. 

And here we would offer a tribute to the amia- 
ble and generous treatment which the young 
members of the profession invariably experience 
at the hands of Mr. Benedict : a more unselfish 
and conscientious artist is not to be found. These 
qualities, combined with the highest artistic talent, 
have ensured him the esteem of the whole 
musical community. 

An analysis of this oratorio, by Mr. Macfarren, 
will be found at page 51, Vol. V. of the Musical 
Times ,• and although the writer of that notice 
has avowedly abstained from minute criticism, he 
unhesitatingly awards the composer the praise of 
originality, and the possession of a power to think 
for himself : these recommendations must be re- 
garded as the great prelude to success. In 
describing a tenor air (charmingly rendered by 
Signor Gardoni, on the occasion under notice), 
Mr. Macfarren very justly writes : " This andante 
alone stamps its author a musician of most refined 
sentiment, endowed by nature and cultivated by 
study, as the whole work proves him to be emu- 
lous of the highest position in the art." In his 
harmonies, Mr. Pierson has confined himself to 
none of the conventional rules laid down by the 
disciples of the mathematical school of music — 
ancient or modern : he has dared to think for 
himself, and not only this, but furthermore to 
carry out his thoughts in his own way — a liberty 
not always to be forgiven by those who recognize 
but one mode of working put a subject, and that 
way their own. The feature of this work is its 
novelty — and if in producing what we should 
term poetical effects, the composer has given a 



